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In the predominantly agricultural provinces, especially in the fertile black-soil belt, where land constituted the chief value of the estate, the owners were prepared to waive all claims to indemnification for the liberation of the serfs, provided no great sacrifice of land was involved. In the more industrialized and less fertile central and northern provinces, where absentee ownership was common and the landowners derived their chief revenue from the obrok (annual money tribute) paid by ,the serfs, there was willingness to grant generous land allotments in return for high indemnities. The provincial committees displayed a larger degree of agreement in recommending the retention by the landed nobility of comprehensive administrative and police powers over the peasant population, although on this question, toor there were dissenting opinions. Given the composition of the committees, their recommendations inevitably reflected the interests and aspirations of the landed nobility.
The task of the provincial committees was completed by the end of 1859. Their reports were forwarded to the central committee, as the former secret committee was renamed on January 8, 1858. The actual drafting of the emancipation statutes (polozheniia) was done by two editorial commissions established on February 17, 1859; although they sat as a body the plural in the title of this institution was never dropped. General J. I. Rostovtsev, who as a young officer had informed Emperor Nicholas of the proposed Decembrist uprising,2 was made chairman of the editorial commissions, which consisted of high officials and appointed "experts" selected among aristocratic landed proprietors. Some of the members of the editorial commissions were opponents of the emancipation (Prince F. I. Paskevich, Count P. A. Shuvalov); others believed in the necessity of the reform (Rostovtsev, Yuri Samarin, Prince V. A. Cherkassky, Nicholas Miliutin). Rostovtsev, a conscientious bureaucrat, was uneasy about the fact that aH the members of his commissions belonged to the class of wealthy landowners; he proposed that there should be attached to the editorial commissions an advisory body consisting of landed proprietors of modest means and practical experience, as well as managers of agricultural estates and even village elders. Though this proposal was formally approved, it was never made effective; Rostovtsev died in February, 1860, and was succeeded as chairman of the commissions by Count V, N. Panin, minister of justice and a well known opponent
2 See above, pp. 747-748.